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SUMMER READING—THE CROSS AND THE 
CRESCENT. 


We believe that most thoughtful people, 
who feel that they may indulge their tastes 
and inclinations in the matter of reading for 
a month or two during the present summer, 
will take the opportunity to study up some- 
what the history of that portion of the human 
family who are now engaged in desperate 
warfare. The “Cross” wars upon the “‘ Cres- 
cent,” and the famous and venerable City of 
the Constantines, is the glittering prize which 
aeems to enkindle the zeal of the new cru- 
saders. 

As we hear of the hosts of Russia recoiling 
from before the embattled fastnesses of Ar- 
menia, but stemming the Danube and swarm- 
ing toward the mysterious defiles of the Bal- 
kan, and learn how Russian vengeance seeks 
to right the wrongs of the Christians of Bul- 
garia by dire and sweeping cruelties toward 
the Mahommedan peasantry which make the 
heart sick; and as we are told of the unex- 
pected vigor and persistence of Turkish re- 
sistance, it is natural to inquire into the 
origin and traditions of the religious system 
that moves with warlike zal the Sclavonic 
people of the Russian Empire, and urges them 
onward toward the regions whence their faith 
was derived. 


The story of the Turk and of the faith of 
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Islam is far more familiar to us than that of 


the Russian Church; and we turn with some 
of the interest of novelty to the historic records 
which inform us of the fierce z2al, the faith 
and courage of the early ecclesiastics who 
moulded the National Church of the Mus- 
covite. 

Chapters IX, X, XI and XII of Stanley’s 
“Lectures on the History of the Eastern 
Church,” give an exceedingly interesting epi- 
tome of the annals of the Russian Church, 
and may be recommended to the careful read- 
ing of those desiring light upon the subject. 

There are incredible legends of early visits 
of Caristian saints to the Russian land, and 
of prophecies of the coming power and great- 
ness of the Church in the barbarous and mo- 
notonous region of the Scythians, but authen- 
tio history first deals with the subject in the 
tenth century. It was at this period, when 
the end of the world was fearfully anticipated 
by western Christendom, and when the Papal 
See had become the prey of ruffians and prof- 
ligates, that the Eastern Caurch gave birth 
to this, “its mightiest offspring.” 

We read that Viadimir, a descendant of 
the Norman Ruric, ruled over the barbarous 
people, whose dwelling was upon the river 
banks, the steppes and in the forest shades of 
Russia. He was distinguished for his zeal 
and rude idolatry, no less than for his savage 
crimes, and his fame reached distant lands. 
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To him came missionaries from the Ottomans, 
setting forth the faith and the hope of the 
disciples of Mahomet, but the religion of 
“total abstinence,” of circumcision and of gen- 
eral temperance was not acceptable to the 
heathen prince. Then came the premature 
Protestants, the Paulicians of Germany, invit- 
ing Viadimir to the Christian system as they 
conceived it to have been presented by the 
Prince of the Apostles. “We fear God, who 
made heaven and earth, the stars and the 
moon, and every living creature,” said they, 
“whilst thy gods are of wood.” “ What does 
your law command?” asked Vladimir. “ We 
fast,” they said, “to the best of our power, 
and when avyone eats and drinks he does it 
in honor of God, as we have been told by our 
master St. Paul.” But these pioneers were 
no more acceptable than the Moslems. 

Next came a Jewish deputation, to instruct 
Viadimir in the ancient faith of the Hebrews 
as their fathers had received it from Moses. 
But the Prince could not be persuaded to give 
credence to a people who, according to their 
own statement, were rejected and dispersed of 
God. 

Lastly came the envoy from the Grecian 
Church at Constantinople, a learned ;hiloso- 
pher, who unfolded the Christian faith with 
its promised felicities, and showed to Vladimir 
a tablet on which was painted the scene of the 
last judgment. The just were seen upon the 
right entering Paradise, while on the left he 


pointed out the doonied sinners going to their 


everlasting punishment. The barbarian was 
moved with fear, and the philosopher assured 
him that Christian baptism insured him a 
portion among the blessed ones, who were 
seen entering into their inheritance of eternal 
bliss. 

So Vladimir sends wise men to learn the 
truth concerning all faiths, and these find 
nowhere so fally as in Constantinople the 
magnificence and solemn pomp which seems 
to them befitting the worship of the Almighty. 
On their return, they reported to their prince 
that they had beheld angels descending and 
mingling in the glorious services in Saint 
Sophia, and that these services entirely 
eclipsed all the worship of God in other lands. 

Then Vladimir vowed that if he prospered 
in a war of coxquest, and if the Greek Em- 
peror Basil would give him the hand of his 
sister Anne in marriage, he would accept 
Christian baptism for himself and people, and 
would dethrone and degrade his idols. And 
so the Christian maiden was sacrificed, and 
the City of Cherson fell before the sword of 
Viadimir, and the cross was planted in the 
Russian land. 

That this great change was effected with- 
out an apostle and without a martyrdom, is 


attributed by Stanley to the peculiarly docile 
and yielding character of the Sclavonic race. 
The clergy were supported by no tithes, but 
lived then and ever since on the free offerings 
of their flocks, and the Scriptures were 
promptly translated into the Russian vernac- 
ular. 

It should be remembered that in every 
country converted by the Latin Church the 
Scripiures and the liturgy of worship were 
only introduced in the Latin language, but a 
religious character was immediately given to 
the literature and language of Russia by the 
early translation of the sacred books into the 
Sclavonic tongue, which, says Stanley, have 
never been effaced. Here, too, we may look 
for the cause of that practical strength in the 
Russian Church not recognized in any por- 
tion of Oriental Christendom. 

The savage character of Vladimir is said 
to have been softened by his conversion, and 
he has been dignified with the name of saint, 
and his remains have found a resting-place at 
Kieff, the scene of the first wholesale baptism 
of the people. 

In the twelfth century another Vladimir 
was allied by marriage with the Saxon Kings 
of England, and of him it is written “that 
he was not unworthy of the model of a just 
aud religious ruler in the 101st Psalm, which 
was sent to him by the Russian primate with 
an exhortation to Jearn it by heart, to medi- 
tate upon it, and to fashion his government 
accordingly.” 

The City of Moscow, says Stanley, “is the 
very personification of the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Russia. It is, indeed, a personifica- 
tion of it, even in the literal sense. ‘Our 
holy mother,’ Moscow, is the peasant’s endear- 
ing name for the city ; nay, even for the road 
which leads to it. ‘Our dear mother,’ the 
great road from Vladimir to Moscow. Hal- 
lowed by no apostolic legends, not even by 
any Byzantine missions; cleared out of the 
forests which, down to the fourteenth century, 
overhung and still leave their names on the 
banks of the Moskiwa, with no other attrac- 
tions than its central situation in the heart of 
the Russian Empire, it has yet acquired a 
hold over the religious mind of a larger part 
of Christendom than is probably exercised by 
any other city, except Jerusalem and Rome. 
Look at its foresi of towers and domes, spring- 
ing like gaudy flowers or weeds—blue, red, 
green, silver, golden—from the wide fields of 
green roofs and groves and gardens. Itisa 
very Russian-Rome, no doubt, but still, like 
it, the city of innumerable churches, of ever- 
lasting bells, of endless processions, of palace 
and church combined, of tombs and thrones, 
and relics and treasures and invasions and 
deliverances, as far back as its history ex- 
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tends. Look further at the concentration of 
all this in the Kremlin. In that fortress, 
surrounded by its crusted towers and battle- 
mented walls, are united al] the elements of 
the ancient religious life of Russia. Side by- 
side stand the three Cathedrals of the Mar- 
riages, Coronations and Funerals of the 
Czars. Hard by, are the two convents, half 
palatial, half Episcopal. Overhanging all is 
ae Seon triple palace of Czar and Patri- 
arch. 

“Within that palace is a labyrinth of 14 
chapels, multiplied by sovereign after sover- 
eign, till the palace is more like the dwelling- 
place of a pope than of an emperor, whilst, 
still true tothe well-known saying which I have 
quoted before, the Tartar-like building in 
which these chapels are imbedded, itself 
crabbed, ribbed, low-browed, painted within 
and without in the old barbaric grotesque- 
ness of medieval Russia, is incased with the 
external magnificence of modern civilization 
and European grandeur.” 

The same writer states that “when the 
present aged Metropolitan of Moscow leaves 
the Cathedral, it is with difficulty that he can 
struggle through the crowd, who, were he of 
pure gold, and did every touch carry away a 
particle, could hardly press more eagerly to 
devour his hand with kisses, or lay a finger 
on the hem of his garment. And when he 
drives away in his state carriage, drawn by 
six black horges, everyone stands bareheaded 
in the street as he passes, and the bells of the 
innumerable churches and chapels of Mos- 
cow, as the carriage rolls by, join in an ever- 
increasing river of sound, tributary streams 
of all dimensions, from the tinkling of a 
brook to the roaring of a cataract, falling in, 
and telling the course of his route long after 
he is out of sight.” 

Of the prelates of Russia not one is men- 
tioned as having made himself conspicuous by 
aiming at undue civil power, and the one 
martyr, St. Philip, among them suffered not 
for ecclesiastical pretentions, but for his brave 
denunciation of the awful crimes of Ivan, the 
Terrible, A.D. 1568. 

It is related that when the famous Peter, 
wise and politic, a reformer and benefactor 
to people, though sometimes acting the part 
of relentless tyrant, lay in agony on his dying 
bed, and his weeping subjects pressed into 


his apartment to kiss the hand of mighty |: 


Czar, whose work on earth was nearly done, 
that he uttered with difficulty the single word 
“Hereafter.” Says Stanley: 


“ What awful sense the word may have ex- 
pressed to him we know’ not. Yet it is not 
beneath the solemnity of that hour to imagine 
that even then his thoughts leaped forward 
into the unknown future of his beloved Rus- 
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sia; and to us, however curious its past his- 
tory, a far deeper iaterest is bound up in that 
one word which we may, without fear, trans- 
fer from the expiring emperor to the Empire 
and the Church, which he had renewed— 
‘ Hereafter.’”’ S. R. 


“By turning away from all the sharp, 
harsh, rancorous workings of disordered na- 
ture, and keeping hold of the mild and 
kindly feelings, which generate pity, and 
guide into innocence and purity, the soul is 
gradually cleansed and sanctified.” 


THE ART OF ATTENTION. 


A gentleman well known in literary circles 
for his inexhaustible flow of words, was one 
day lamenting the decay of good conversa- 
tionalists, when a very clever lady remarked 
that what she most regretted in the present 
day was the decay of good listeners. We 
fear the decay of good listeners is a sad and 
momentous fact, and proves the demoralized 
state of mind of the men and women of the 
present generation. It is not easy to bea 
good listener, for it requires certain high 
moral qualities. A man to listen well must 
be unselfish ; he must be willing both to give 
and take. He must have powers of self-con- 
trol, for he must be ready to give his mind 
for a moment into another man’s custody. 
He must have a certain amount of deference 
and humility, which the man who accompa- 
nies your words with a running commentary 
of protest or contradiction does not possess. 
The person who lets his eye wander while 
you are talking to him, shows that he is defi- 
cient in the first element of good breeding, 
courtesy. The eye of the good listener is one 
of the eyes which the poet and novelist have 
not remembered to extol. It is always serene, 
patient and intelligent. It is sad to think 
how few persons will take the trouble of learn- 
ing the art of attention in its simplest form. 
—London Examiner. 


Tuts address was sent to us for insertion in 
in Friends’ Intelligencer, by Wm. Wood, of 
Baltimore: 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE CLOSING OF 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL FOR THE SUMMER VA- 
CATION OF 1877. 


Parting time has come again to those who 
love to meet and mingle here on First-day 
mornings; but so different from all previous 
closing days, and yet to some of us who at 
first dreaded the loneliness and insufficiency 
of any arrangement without our beloved Su- 
perintendent it now appears as the most en- 
couraging time of all. We have watched the 
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workings of the school and the conduct of 
the scholars individually during her unavoid- 
able absence, manifesting their sympathy 
and appreciation of unfaltering attention to 
sacred home duties first, in a manner that 
shows her teachings have not been in vain. 
Though greatly missing the interest of gene- 
ral exercises, they have patiently waited 
while she is “ called aside,” and even the lit- 
tle ones are glad to recite the “ Love” texts 
which have thus become real and familiar to 
them. It is this that encourages us to-day— 
this evidence that the Father blesses every 
effort to feed His lambs; though, as in the 
material world, we do not see the increase in 
growth and strength at the time of imparting 
the food. 

An opportunity has been given them this 
year, for the first time, to contribute from 
their own means to the relief of the suffering 
poor. They were told not to tease for it at 
home, but with a fixed purpose of mercy to 
debar themselves of a car ride or their accus- 
tomed purchase of confectionery on the way 
to school during the week, or it may be an 
extra ribbon, so as to help feed or clothe 
some destitute being, or to pay a month’s rent 
for a sick and widowed mother. The touch- 
ing thanks that have been sent here for just 
such aid must have drawn every child heart 
nearer the Great Fountain of Love, remem- 
bering, too, the compassionate tenderness that 
would not let the left hand know what the 
right was doing. 

Their attention has been called to the great 
offence of cruelty to dumb animals. This is 
often in thoughtlessness; but no scholar in 
this school can be thoughtless about it again. 
They cannot forget the words of a dear friend 
who was pleading with them for her Father’s 
dumb creatures. She said, ‘‘ Remember, O 
man, that their Creator is thy Judge!” 

To warn against intemperance has been 
the object of earnest, heart-felt teaching. 
They well know about the serpent and the 
adder that lurk (though unseen) in every 
glass of intoxicating drink, “biting” and 
“stinging” many to the madness that leads 
to the convict’s cell or the scaffuld. 

lt has been thought right that we endeavor 
to impress their young minds with a sense of 
the awful and useless barbarity of capital 
punishment, knowing, as we do, that no hu- 
man being has the right to cut off from life, 
and drive a poor, trembling soul to its final 
account unbidden by its Maker. Who ever 
returned from such a scene with sweet peace 
of mind, or felt that his own dying hour 
would be soothed and comforted by the re- 
membrance of having given it the approval 
of his presence? 

We would send our scholars out into the 


world as a little band of peace-makers, trust- 
ing in the two great commandments about 
loving their Creator above all things, and 
their neighbor as themselves. 


Thousands of soldiers armed with all the 


instruments of cruel warfare could not accom- 
plish as much as this small school if each one 
determined to be a true and loving disciple, 
living each day as the dear One did in Judea, 
always doing right, because He loved His 
Father. 

Beloved scholars, how glad your teachers 
are to have known you—to have had the 
privilege of class-room association with young 
spirits that may come up and be lights to the 
world ! 

Let us all, old and young, live earnest lives 
from this time forth. 





TRUTH. 


Truth may be said to be the sole agent of 
mental growth. This is using the term in its 
broadest, sense—embracing everything in the 
material and gpiritual worlds. Truth nestles 
in the delicate flower of the valley, and sits 
sternly on the rugged cliff. She dwells with 
the pebbles of the brook, and presides among 
the starry hosts. She whispers in the breeze, 
and thunders in the storm; she is the spirit of 
the warbler’s song, and the soul of the hurri- 
cane’s blast. Her dominion defies the power 
of the microscope in the minutig of creation, 
and the expanded view of the telescope among 
the mighty and the distant. But beautiful is 
the transition of Truth from the material to the 
immaterial, from the physical to the spiritual. 
By her instructions, manifested in the former, 
the soul is disciplined and enabled to look 
upward to the presiding Genius of the Uni- 
verse—to draw the curtain, and see and feel 
the realities of the timeless future, and to dis- 
cover the laws of the Divine Government, 
conformity to which is indispensible to the 
triumph over the woes of time, and the highest 
enjoyment of the soul in eternity. The realm 
of Truth is as boundless as the creations of 
God, as infinite as His attributes, and as eter- 
nal as His being. Man, therefore, has enough 
to occupy his attention until “rolling years 
shall cease to move,” and on, on throughout 
that period whose duration is beyond the 
sweep of angelic imagination. In the survey 
of this field—in the discovery of Truth—man 
is compelled to begin with her simplest mani- 
festations, her plainest lessons. Every truth 
that is demonstrated strengthens the intellect, 
improves the moral sentimen', and refines the 
sensibilities. It furnishes additional data for 
further research, and throws still stronger 
light upon the dark and the unknown. Man’s 
course, therefore, is, or should be, one of con- 
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stant progress in the development of Truth. 
Every day and every hour of his life should 
bring some new manifestation of Nature— 
some brighter revelation of God. Itis the 
grossest outrage to attempt to limit this pro- 
gress in the discovery of Truth. It is to re- 
strain the expansion of the soul and delay the 
realization of the beatitudes and glories of 
higher spheres.— Herald of Truth. 





From the Christian Register. 
THE ROOT AND BLOSSOM. 
BY S. P. PUTNAM. 

There is a root state and blossom state for 
each; a time when we see through a glass 
darkly, and then faze to face. 

The root state is of more or less duration. 
Some are ready to bloom in early manhood 
and womanhood. A rich life opens before 
them, and they find full satisfaction for all 
their faculties. Sometimes the root state lin- 
gers along until one is thirty, forty or fifty 
years old, and then the blossom comes fra- 
grant and splendid and bountiful. 

But the blossom does not come to all in 
this life. One’s whole earthly existence may 
be a root state, a state of preparation, and 
slow, laborious growth. But the blossoming 
time will come; the full excellence will flower 
out; every faculty find radiant exercise. As 
the Psalmist says: “I shall awake in Thy 
likeness and be satisfied”; that is, all that is 
Godlike within us shall be freely and fully 
developed; every longing shall come into 
golden fruitage. Our earthly state may be 
full of bitter disappointments; we may never 


. have those friends that we deeply want, or 


live in those places where we most desire to 
live, or do those things that we passionately 
pray to have the opportunity to do. Our 
whole life may be hedged in; it may be close 
and dark clear on to the gates of death, but 
not always. That which has been gathering 
in the secret experience of the soul, in toil 
and sorrow, in want of appreciation and lack 
of sweet companionship, will finally bloom 
in a divine atmosphere. 

There will come a time in the history of 
every struggling soul when it shall rejoice in 
full fruition, when the inward character shall 
be illustrious in outward circumstance, when 
every yearning hope and dream shall flow in 
unmeasured light. 

But the root state must be a healthful one, 
a growing, ample one, so far as we can make 
it so. It must be a state of thought, culture, 
work and hype. If we cannot do as we wish 
—if we cannot “flaunt our sweet leaves in 
the summer air”; if we must remain under- 
ground for years and years, and go through 
dark and toilsome experiences, yet go through 


them bravely ; gather all the fine, deep influ- 





ences that lie in the bosom of the earth ; push 


onward and upward even through a winding 


way, and some time the root will burst into 


flower; and then celestial influences will wait 
upon it, sunny skies and gentle winds and 
dews, and the ministry of unseen hands, and 
all that was gathered in the root will come 


forth in noble and exquisite glory. 

We are also to interpret the root by the 
blossom, not the blossom by the root; that is, 
we are to interpret the dark, sad things of 
life by the bright and hopeful, not the bright 
and hopeful by the dark and sad, as so many 


are apt todo. It is the root that is pressing 


forward to the blossom, not the blossom to 
the root. All things are tending to the bright 
and beautiful, and the bright and the beau- 
tiful are the eternal; the dark and sad are 
temporary. Some look only at the root state 
—the cold, damp ground, the hard rock, the 


slowly trickling stream, the root, stretching 


here and there in strange and tortuous direc- 


tions. This is all they see; their belief is 


founded on that, and they think all is going 
wrong. But faith, which is the evidence of 
things not seen, looks forward to the blossom, 


and sees that these apparently destructive 
agencies are helping towards a beauteous per- 
fection. 


This is the end—beauty, brightness, hope 


and joy. There is a gospel even in the dark 
roots of things, for along with coldness and 
dampness and darkness there is power, growth, 
advance, a pushing onward and upward to 
bloom and blossom. 


If, therefore, we are in the root state, and 


all are, more or less, let not our heart and 
hope be confined to that. Look on to the 
blossom that will burst forth in beauty and 


fragrance in the sweet light of God; when 


all that we have dreamed of and hoped for, 
and prayed for and toiled for, will be ours in 
full abundance. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Seventh month 7th, 1877. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

A few days ago there appeared in the Phil- 
adelphia Press a communication giving an 
account of an excursion to West Point, of 
the Friends’ Social Lyceum of this city, 
which contained a statement calculated to 
mislead the public, and which has occasioned 
much annoyance to the members and friends 
of that organization. It is virtually stated 
therein, that the committee of management 
prepared a programme of exercises of a 
varied character, ending with what the writer 
called “a mock Mollie Maguire execution.” 
I desire to say, that whatever was done in 
the way of special amusement, was the work 
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of a few individuals and not of the commit- 
tee, many of whom knew nothing of the oc- 
currence until they were surprised by the 
perusal of the letter in the Press of the 30th 
ultimo. It is, however, no more than due to 
those concerned to say, that the incident 
ppenesiy alluded to, was of a very trifling 
character and confined to the knowledge of 
avery few persons. Exhilaration of spirits 
seems to have run away with discretion in 
this case, and a harmless, though possibly 
foolish amusement, turned into an act of ex- 
ceeding bad taste by an unfortunate and 
thoughtless application. Even this would 
have passed almost unnoticed, but for the 
publicity given it in the Press, which im- 
parted importance and official sanction to 
what was really an insignificant piece of 
child’s play. It is, I trust, unnecessary to 
say that neither the committee nor any indi- 
vidual of it would have systematically de- 
vised and carried out a burlesque on one of 
the most revolting episodes in the history of 
this Commonwealth.- As no account of this 
excursion has appeared in your paper, it may 
be well to say that in all respect we believe 
it to have been a thoroughly enjoyable time, 
subject to no drawbacks on account of acci 
dents. The day was all that could have been 
desired. The party, nearly thirteen hundred 
in number, such as Friends only could expect 
to meet. No unpleasant delays, either by 
rail or boat, and the time promised by the 
company very closely adhered to—add to 
all this that between five and six hundred 
dollars will accrue to. the Lyceum treasury 
after all expenses have been met, and I 
think that no reasonable person can deny 
the excursion to have been the success we 
claim it to have been. 





“wars.” 


“Tf any man will do His will.” Now, 
that word “ will” is not the will of the future 
tense, but will meaning volition: if any man 
wills, resolves, has the mind to do the will of 


God. 


So then it is not a chance, fitful obedience 
that leads us to the trutb, nor an obedience 
paid while happiness lasts and no longer, but 
an obedience rendered in entireness and in 
earnest. It is not written, “If any man does 
His will,” but if any man has the spirit and 
desire. If we are in earnesi, we shall per 
severe like the Syrophenician woman, even 
though the ear of the universe seem deaf, and 
Christ Himself appears to bid us back. If 
we are not in earnest, difficulties will discour- 
age us. Because will is wanting we shall be 


is truth? All this will seem to many people 
time misspent. 

But there are hours, and they come to us 
all, at some period of life or other, when the 
hand of mystery seems to be heavy on the 
soul—when some life-shock scatters existence, 
leaves it a blank and dreary waste henceforth 
forever, and there appears nothing of hope in 
all the expanse which stretches out except 
that merciful gate of death which opens at 
the end—hours when the sense of misplaced 
or ill-requited affection, the feeling of per- 
sonal worthlessness, the uncertainty and 
meanness of all human aims, and the doubt 
of all human goodness, unfix the soul from 
all its old moorings, and leave it drifting, 
drifting over the vast infinitude, with an aw- 
ful sense of solitariness. Then the man whose 
faith rested on outward authority, and not on 
inward life, will find it give way: the autho- 
rity of the priest, the authority of the church, 
or merely the authority of a document proved 
by miracles and backed by prophecy, the 
soul, conscious life hereafter, God, will be an 
awful desolate Perhaps. Well, in such mo- 
ments you doubt all—whether Christianity 
be true; whether Christ was man or God, or 
a beautiful fable. You ask, bitterly, like 
Pontius Pilate, What is truth? In such an 
hour what remains? I reply, Obedience. 
Leave those thoughts for the present. Act: 
be merciful and gentle, honest; force your- 
self to abound in little services; try to do 
good to others; be true to the duty that you 
know. That must be right, whatever else is 
uncertain. And, by all the Jaws of the hu- 
man heart, by the word of God, you shall 
not be left to doubt. Do that much of the’ 
will of God which is plain to you, and “ you 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.” F. W. Ropertson. 


THE GREEK PATRIARCH AND THE SULTAN, 


When danger is at hand Turkish rulers 
become very tolerant. The Patriarch, who 
exercises control over the members of the 
Greek Church in Turkey, recently issued an 
Encyclical Letter favorable to the interests 
of the Porte. His Holiness, as he is called, 
was rewarded for this timely service by a 
special invitation to Yeldiz Kiosk, one of 
the Sultan’s summer palaces, and was there 
treated with unwonted honors. Instead of 
entering by asmall back-door, whichis thought 
good enough even for Grand Viziers, he was 
admitted by the principal entrance usually - 
reserved for the Sultan himself. Kiamil 
Bey, officially styled “ Introducer of Ambas- 
sadors,’” met his Holiness at the door and 
ushered him, with Mr. Zarifi, into the Impe- 
rial presence. There, he was not kept stand- 
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very rare act of condescension, requested to 
take a seat. Before the audience was over, 
His majesty himself, with his own Imperial 
hand, took out the first-class Order of the 
Osmanli—the highest of Turkish decorations 
—and requested Kiamil Bey to place it round 
the Patriarchal neck. A round thousand 
pounds in Turkish gold—not paper—was 
next transferred to the Patriarchal pocket. 
The money, it is but proper to add, was not 
given as a mere gift, but as a contribution to- 
wards the cost of rebuilding the Patriarch’s 
palace, destroyed by the recent fire at Phanar. 
The conversation between His Majesty and 
his Holiness seems to have been as interesting 
as it was amicable. The Sultan stated with 
Imperial frankuess that he had nothing to do 
with the religion of his subjects; that he left 
every man to settle this between God and his 
conscience, but that he was deeply interested 
in having them well governed, and that he 
trusted the Patriarch would report freely any 
cases of misgovernment and oppression that 
came under his notice as Head of the Greek 
community. His Holiness replied that, so 
far as Constafitinople itself went, he had no 
reason to complain of the treatment of his 
Christiau flock by the secular arm, but that 
in the Provinces acts of injustice and oppres- 
sion occurred, for which he found it hard to 
get a hearing or redress. The Sultan received 
this candid statement very graciously, and 
expressed his regret that now, io the midst of 
all the difficulties and anxieties of war, it was 
impossible for him to keep a proper watch 
upon the conduct of the provincial governors, 
but that as soon as peace was restored he 
would take every care to retain in office only 
the good. In conclusion, His Majesty ex- 
pressed a hope that his Holiness would con- 
sider the gates of the Imperial palace always 
open to him. The London Times correspon- 
dent, who gives these details, says the Patri- 
arch hastened to Church and offered up in 
person, with the first-class Order of the Os- 
manli round his neck, prayers for the long 
life and happiness of His Musselman Majes- 
ty.—N. Y. Tribune. 


“"SCRAro 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


U know thy sympathies went forth to the 
afflicted and thy words of consolation fall 
tenderly upon the bruised spirit, and pvint to 
that Arm that is ready to sustain in those 
deep trials, for such this has been to us all. 
I wish thou couldst have known S. in his 
daily walk in life. Thou wouldst have felt as 
did others the influence of a pure life; but it 
has early passed away, and we have but the 
recollection of the influence which he, though 








so young, exerted in our midst. May we pre- 
serve this, and thus be led, step by step, to 
attain that higher life which he was fitted to 
enjoy. Time soothes but does not cure the 
bleeding heart, and thus we move on in our 
daily walk in life, performing its: duties as 
shown us, and I trust feeling the overshad- 
owing presence of the loving Father to be 
around and with us. May He continue to be 
with us, and in this may our strength be re- 
newed. 

Thy words tell us that words can do little 
to lift the weight that sorrow presses upon us, 
yet I know that they are not useless; they 
carry healing with them, and it is good that 
heart should be bound to heart with the ten- 
der cords of love and sympathy, and to thee, 
in an especial manner do I feel bound. Thou 
hast mingled thy tears with us, when my 
heart in the years that are gone was sad and 
torn with the sundering of life’s tenderest 
ties; and though we can count almost twenty 
years since my parents passed away, yet does 
the recollection of the severing of those ties 
come again and again with freshuess. 





We often find in the writings of those who 
are not of our fold, living testimonies to what 
we call ‘our fundamental principle” —the 
Light or Life of God in the soul. Lam always .« 
cheered by such evidences that an acknowl- 
edgment of this great truth is not confined 
within the Society of Friends. 

I quote a few lines just met with. They 
are based upon the Scripture testimony, 
“There standeth One among you whom ye 
know not; He shall baptize you.” The 
writer says, “ Within the deep recesses of thy 
soul, among the multitudinous host of thy 
interior feelings, lives a Holy Spirit, often 
despised and rejected, but mighty to redeem 
and ransom thee from the grave of corruption.” 

When I meet with such sentiments, espe- 
ciatly when they come, as I have said, from 
those who are not of us, as to outward pro- 
fession, I find pleasure in doing what I can 
to give them a wider circulation, and I 
secretly say, Oh, that man everywhere was 
wise enough to accept this truth in its simple 
beauty and excellency, and suffer it to mould 
the character! 

Where, thea, would be found room for the 
wars aud the rumors of wars which are now 
so rife among us? Surely an experimental 
admission of the grand thought of an indwell- 
ing God must, it seems to me, influence the 
whole man for good, and in lieu of wars and 
rumors of wars there would be the practical 
anthem of “peace on earth and goodwill to 
men.” 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

When we are called upon to part with 
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those we love, whether they be young or of 
mature age, we are very apt, in the anguish 
of the present moment, to forget the months 
or the years of enjoyment we have had with 
them, and thus, instead of numbering past 
blessings, we allow our feelings to yield solely 
to the pressure of the present suffering. 

Knowing this to be the case not unfre- 
quently with the bereaved, I am induced to 
send you for your “Scrap column” a few 
lines from a letter recently received from one 
of my young friends. They give precious 
evidence that while the present allotment of 
suffering is keenly felt, the past enjoyment is 
thankfully remembered. 

My young friend says: 

“Our home and hearts are lonely without 
our darling little one; but we feel that she is 
free from her sufferings and safe in her 
Father’s arms, and we have a little treasure 
in the Heavenly Kingdom. Her pure and 
gentle little life will live with us while mem- 
ory lasts, and we can but thank our Father 
that such a precious gift has been ours. I 
know it is in Best Wisdom that she has been 
called away from earth, and I think I am 
resigned, and yet I have found it hard to say, 
‘Thy will be done.’ A. is bearing all her 
trouble very sweetly, going on as usual with 
everything her hands find to do.” 
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Many of our readers were drawn into 
deep sympathy with those whose property 
was ruined by the late tornado in Chester 
county, Pa. 

The school property of Richard Darling- 
ton, Jr., was so completely destroyed that he 
has abandoned it for the present, and pur- 
chased an improved property near West 
Chester. He will commence the fall and 
wioter term of hisschool at this place, on the 
24th of Ninth month, next. 

A NEED or THE Times.—We are warned 
that there is existing among us a real neces- 
sity fora lively and pure “light literature” 
for the special edification of our children, 
and for the due replenishing of First-day 
school libraries. True, there is now an abun- 
dant supply of such productions, the work of 
authors of genius and taste, but when most 
of these are critically examined we find in 
them an antagonism to much that Friends 


have deemed it advisable to endeavor to in- 
still into the minds of the rising generation. 
Perhaps as useful a literary work as any, 
would be to examine and select from that al- 
ready before the public such productions as 
may be harmless and wholesome mental food 
to our children, and especially ‘such as illus- 
tiate the practical working of righteous prin- 
ciples in child life. 





But it is thought that we need a children’s 
literature, especially our own, calculated to 
awaken an enthusiasm for the blessed truths 
of which Friends have so long been the lead- 
ing advocates, and showing how the distinc- 
tive testimony to the saving power of the 
Divine Monitor in the heart, has been exem- 
plified in the Quaker household. Pictures of 
real child life in the family and ia the 
schoo], sympathetically drawn, and somewhat 
idealized, will always be attractive; but in 
depicting the friendly household, we beg our 
writers not to clothe the fathers and mothers 
of a vanishing generation with undue auster- 
ity and sectarian narrowness. Some of us 
know of sympathetic and genial hearts beat- 
ing under austere sectarian vestments, and of 
homes of Friends where merriment was no 
offence to father or mother, however deeply 
they were concerned for the present and eter- 
nal welfare of their little ones. There were 
in our country homes frequently recurring 
times of enjoyment, dear to the memories of 
children, and many harmless pleasures and 
pastimes as well as periods of more serious 
engagements. 


Who does not remember First-day evening 
talks with the Father around the family 
Bible, or of childish questionings and wise 
and truthful replies in regard to peculiarities 
of speech and dress, to silent meetings, to a 
voluntary unpaid ministry? There are not 
wanting in the annals of the Society of 
Friends, incidents of the heroic and tragic 
which move the fancy and touch the heart, 
and we deem it a serious loss to any of our 
children to grow up without being drawn 
into sympathy with those early confessors of 
our faith who counted nothing so dear to them 
a: the Truth which was manifested to them. 
Let it be pointed out to-aur children that 
much which the fathers so bravely contended 
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for, has now been conceded to them, and not 
to them only but to all men. The right of 
freedom of conscience, the right to obey the 
Divine voice under all circumstances, is now 
fully conceded in our country at least, though 
many of the noble principles, ever earnestly 
advocated by sincere Friends, are yet too ad- 
vanced to claim the adherence of the world at 
large. Let those who prepare books for the 
use of our children strive to make them true 
Christian warriors in the cauze of Peace, of 
Temperance, of the purest morality, of 
courtesy to all, and of unfaltering allegiance 
to the voice of the Highest as made known 
to man both directly and indirectly. 


—-_-_—_—__ --—se8- — — ——_ 


PROsPERITY.—The basis of true prosperity 
is to be sought for in the agricultural pursuits 
of a nation. Other avenues of trade may 
become paralyzed through over-production or 
bad management, but positive distress can 
scarcely affect a community whose fields and 
orchards yield their increase for the suste- 
nance of man and the creatures that do him 
service. The governments of the earth least 
affected by the derangements of business are 
those in which the farming interests are fos- 
tered and the inventive talents of the people 
turned to the production of implements that 
leesen the toil of the husbandman. 

It is a natural instinct of childhood to love 
the green meadows. The fondest dream of 
the boy is to own a spot of land, where he 
can grow his own apples, drive his own horses, 
rear his own calves, and drink the milk of his 
own cows. And the wish is a healthy one, 
preserving in the best life of the race its true 
nobility, for it is ever leading us back to the 
freshness and purity of the first creation, and 
to a communion and fellowship with nature, 
the true source of inspiration, and of a stead- 
fast faith in the “potency and promise” 
which she reveals. Science, ever inquisitive, 
and dealing only with things seen, goes no 
farther than the laboratory where she manip- 
ulates and metamorphoses, but never creates. 
The ixtelligent, thoughtful farmer, as he stirs 
the soil and scatters the seed, looks beyond 
the small effort that he may make to that in- 
visible Power, Force, Light, Animating Prin- 














of All, because in fatherhood he finds contin- 
uance of life, and reasoning back through the 
visible, the seen, he stops not at the boundary 
line where his brother inquirer waits and 
wonders, but, with that “faith which is the 
evidence of things not seen,” lays hold of and 
makes his own the “‘ promise” that bridges 
over the finite, and gives blessed assurance of 
Divine relationship. 


We need a going back to this first longing 


of the innocent child, and to the confidence 
it gives. There is, perhaps, no greater wrong 
committed by man upon his fellows than is 


produced by the doubt and distrust which 
usually accompany businesgsem barrassments. 
Indeed, the loss of confidence in one another 
always aggravates the trouble, and in many 
instances hastens the downfall which it is 


striving to avert. How shall we restore the 


lost image of God in man? how come back 
to the trustfulness that woos the race to the 
path of helpful, hopeful endeavor? are ques- 
tions that we do well to consider. 

The general prostration that has for four 
years entailed suffering and disaster upon 
tradesmen and mechanics is but the natural 
result of a fictitious prosperity, built upon 
false values, when the slow process of small 
savings was abandoned for quick wealth by 
speculation and over-reaching. It is hard for 
men who have dealt in stocks, and speculated 
upon the necessities of life, to go back to the 
earnings of legitimate trade; yet the experi- 
ences of the past are not lost on the really 
thoughtful and honorable, and it is cause for 
hopefulness that so many are turning back to 
the soil as the surest and safest road to per- 
manent prosperity. 

And the great harvest-fields that all over 
our beloved country are waving their wel- 
come to the reaper, under this hot midsum- 
mer sun, will not deceive the expectations of 
the farmer, nor can we long remain the prey 
of speculators and the embarrassments in 
trade they bring upon us, when the granaries 
and hay-ricks of the husbandman are over- 
flowing with the well earned reward of his 
skill and industry. 


The ink was hardly dry on the above when 
our whole community was startled by the re- 
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mob, and riot, bloodshed and arson prevailed 
in that city to an alarming extent. Thecon- 
firmation of the intelligence and the subse- 
quent efforts to extend the wanton outrages 
to Harrisburg and Philadelphia and other 
places of importance in our State, have pro- 
duced the most intense excitement, which 
later intelligence has done little to abate. 
Though comparative quiet is restored, a dark 
cloud of suspense and distrust still rests upon 
the business interests of the State. 





MARRIED. 


HEACOCK—WALKER —On Seventh month 5th, 
at the residence of the bride’s mother, Chester Val- 
ley, Pa., and under the care of Radnor Monthly 
Meeting, Joseph Heacock, Jr., son of Joseph and the 
late Esther Heacock, members of Abington Monthly 
Meeting, and Lizzie B, daughter of Mary B. and 
the late Thomas R. Walker. 








SPINOZA: 1677 AND 1877. 
Address delivered at the Hague, 2d mo. 21st, 1877. 
BY ERNEST RENAN. 

Concluded from page 349. ‘ 

The same instinctive sagacity was carried 
by him into all the relations of life. He felt 
that public opinion never permits a man to 
be daring in two directions at once. Being 
a freethinker, he looked upon himself as 
bound to live like a saint. But I am wrong 
in saying this. Was not this pure and gentle 
life rather the direct expression of his peace- 
ful and lovable consciousness? At that 
period the atheist was pictured as 4 villain 
armed with daggers. Spinoza was through- 
out his whole lifetime humble, meek, pious. 
His enemies were ingenuous enough to object 
to this. They would have liked him to live 
comformably to the conventional type, and, 
after the career of a demon incarnate, to die 
in despair. Spinoza smiled at this singular 
ne: and refused to oblige his enemies 
y changing his way of life. He had warm 
friends; he showed himself courageous at 
need ; he protested against popular indigna 
tion wherever he thought it unjust. Many 
disappointments failed to shake his fidelity to 
the republican party; the liberality of his 
opinions was never at the mercy of events. 
What, perhaps, does him more honor still, 
he possessed the esteem and sincere affection 
of the simple beings among whom he lived. 
Nothing is equal in value to the esteem of 
the lowly; their judgment is almost always 
that of God. To the worthy Van der Spycks 
he was evidently the very ideal of a perfect 
lodger. “No one ever gave less trouble,” 
was their testimony given some years after 
his death to Colerus. “ While in the house 
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he inconvenienced nobody; he spent the best 
part of his time quietly in his own room. If 
he chanced to tire himself by too protracted 
meditation, he would come down-stairs and 
speak to the family about any subject of 
common talk, even about trifles.” In fact, 
there could never have been a more affable 
inmate. He would often hold conversations 
with his hostess, especially at the time of her 
confinements, as well as with the rest of the 
household when any sorrow or sickness be- 
fell them. He would tell the children to go 
to divine service, and, when they returned 
from the sermon, ask them how much they 
remembered of it. He almost always strong- 
ly seconded what the preacher had said. One 
of the persons he most esteemed was the 
pastor Cordes, an excellent man and good 
expounder of the Scriptures; sometimes, in- 
deed, he went to hear him, and he advised 
his host never to miss the preaching of so 
able a man. One day his hostess asked him 
if he thought she could be saved in the re- 
ligion she professed. “ Your religion is a 
good one,” he replied ; ‘‘ you should not seek 
any other, nor doubt that yours will procure 
salvation if, in attaching yourself to piety, 
you lead at the same time a peaceful and 
tranquil life.” 

His temperance and good management 
were admirable. His daily wants were pro- 
vided for by a handicraft in which he became 
very skillful—the polishing of lenses. The 
Van der Spycks made over to Colerus scraps 
of paper on which Spinoza had noted down 
his expenses; these averaged about fourpence 
halfpenny a day. He was very careful to 
settle his accounts every quarter, so as neither 
to spend more nor less than his income. He 
dressed simply if not poorly, but his aspect 
radiated serenity. It was evident that he 
had found outa doctrine which gave him 
perfect content. 

He was never elated, and never depressed ; 
the equability of his moods seems wonderful. 
Perhaps, indeed, he may have felt some sad- 
ness when the daughter of his professor, Van 
den Ende, preferred Kerkering to him; but 
I suspect that he soon consoled himself. 
“Reason is my enjoyment,” he would say, 
“and the aim [ have in this life is joy and 
eerenity.” He objected to any praise of sad- 
ness, 

“Tt is superstition,” he maintained, “ that 
sets up sadness as good, and all that tends to 
joy as evil. God would show himself envious 
if he took pleasure in my impotence and in 
the ills I suffer. Rather in proportion to the 
greatness of our joy do we attain to a greater 
perfection and participate more fully in the 
divine nature. . . . Joy, therefore, 
can never be evil so long as it be regulated 
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by the law of our true utility. A virtuous 
life is not a sad and sombre one, a life of 
ae and austerity. How should the 

ivinity take pleasure in the spectacle of my 
weakness, or impute to me, as meritorious, 
tears, sobs, terrors—signs all of an impotent 
soul? Yes,” he added, emphatically, “ it is 
the part of a wise man to use the things of 
this life, and enjoy them as much as possible ; 
to recruit himself by a temperate and appe- 
tizing diet; to charm his senses with the per- 
fume and the brilliant verdure of plants; to 
adorn his very attire; to enjoy music, games, 
spectacles, and every diversion that any one 
can bestow on himself without detriment to 
character. We are incessantly 
spoken to of repentance, humility, death ; 
but repentance is not a virtue, but the con- 
sequence of a weakness. Nor is humility 
one, since it springs in man from the idea of 
his inferiority. As to the thought of death, 
it is the daughter of fear, and it is in feeble 
souls that it sets up itshome. . . . The 
things of all others,” he would say, “ about 
which a free man thinks least is death. 
Wisdom lies in the. contemplation not of 
death, but of life.” 

¥ 

Since the days of Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, no life has been witnessed so pro- 
foundly penetrated by the sentiment of the 
Divine. In the twelfth, thirteenth, sixteenth 
century, rationalistic philosophy had number- 
ed very great men in its ranks, but it had 
had no saints. Occasionally a very repulsive 
and hard element had entered into the finest 
characters among Italian freethinkers. Re- 
ligion has been utterly absent from those 
lives not less in revolt against human than 
divine laws, of which the last example was 
that of poor Vanini. Here, on the contrary, 
we have religion producing free thought as a 
part of piety. Religion in a system such as 
this is not a portion of life; it is life itself. 
That which is seen to matter is not the 
being in possession of some metaphysical 
phrases more or less correct ; it is the giving 
to one’s life a sure pole, a supreme direction 
—the ideal. 

It is by so doing that your illustrious 
countryman has lifted up a banner which 
still avails the shelter beneath it all who 
think and feel nobly. Yes, religion is eter- 
nal; it answers to the first need of primitive 
as well as of civilized man; it will only per- 
ish with humanity itself—or, rather, its dis- 
appearance would be the proof that degener- 
ate humanity was about to re-enter the mere 
animalism out of which it had emerged. And 
yet no dogma, no worship, no formula, can in 
these days of ours exhaust the religious sen- 
timent. We must confront with each other 


these seemingly contradictory assertions. 
Woe to him who pretends that the era of re- 
ligions is past! Woe to him who imagines it 
possible to restore to the old symbols the 
force they had when they leaned upon the 
imperturbable dogmatism of other days! 
With that dogmatism we, for our part, must 
needs dispense ; we must dispense with those 
fixed creeds, sources of so many struggles 
and divisions, but sources no less of such 
fervent convictions; we must give up believ- 
ing that it is our part to hold down others in 
a faith we no longer share. Spinoza was 
right in his horror of hypocrisy; hypocrisy 
is cowardly and dishonest, but, above all, 
hypocrisy is useless. Who is it, indeed, that 
is deceived here? The persistency of the 
higher classes in unqualifiedly patronizing, 
in sight of the uncultivated classes, the re- 
ligious reforms of other days, will have but 
one effect: that of impairing their own 
authority at those times of crisis when it is 
important that the people should still believe 
in the reason and the virtue of a few. 

Honor, then, to Spinoza, who has dared to 
say: “Reason before all.” Reason can 
never be contrary to the well understood in- 
terests of humanity. But we would remind 
those who are carried away by unreflecting 
impatience, that Spinoza never conceived of 
religious revolution as being aught else than 
a transformation of formulas. According to 
him, what was fundamental went on subsist- 
ing under other terms. If he, on one hand, 
energetically repudiated the theocratic power 
of the clergy, as distinguished from civil 
society, or the tendency of the state to occu- 
py itself with metaphysics; on the other 
hand, he never denied either the state or 
religion; he wished the state tolerant and 
religion free. We wish for nothing more. 
One cannot impose on others beliefs one does 
not possess. That the believers of other 
days made themselves persecutors, proved 
them tyrannical, but at least consistent; as 
for us, if we were to act as they did, we should 
be simply absurd, Our religion is a senti- 
ment capable of clothing itself in numerous 
forms. These forms are free from being 
equally good; but not one of them has 
strength or authority to expel all others. 
Freedom—this is the last word of Spinoza’s 
religious policy. Let it be the last word of 
ours! It is the most honest course; it may, 
perhaps, also be the most efficacious and cer- 
tain for the progress of civilization. 

Humanity, indeed, advances on the way of 
progress by prodigiously unequal steps. The 
rude and violent Esau is out of patience with 
the slow pace of Jacob’s flock. Let us give 
time to all. We may not, indeed, permit 
simplicity and ignorance to hinder the free 
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movements of the intellect, but let us not 
either interfere with the slow evolution of 
less active intelligences. The liberty of ab- 
surdity in these is the condition of the liberty 
of reason in those. Services rendered to the 
human mind by violence are not services 
after all. ‘That such as lay no stress on truth 
should exercise constraint in order to obtain 
outward submission, what can be more 
natural? But we, who believe that truth is 
something real, and deserving of supreme 
respect, how can we dream of obtaining by 
force an adherence which is valueless except 
as the fruit of free conviction? We no 
longer admit sacramental formulas operating 
by their own virtue independently of the 
mind of him to whom they are applied. In 
our eyes, a belief has no worth if it be not 
gained by the reflection of the individual— 
if he have not understood and assimilated it. 
A mental conviction brought about by su- 
perior order is as absolute nonsense as love 
obtained by force or sympathy by command. 
Let us promise to ourselves not only to defend 
our own liberty against all who seek to attack 
it, but, if need be, to defend the liberty of 
those who have not always respected ours, 
and who, it is probable, if they were the 
masters, would not respect it. 

It is Holland that had the glory, more 
than two hundred years ago, to demonstrate 
the possibility of these theories by realizing 
them. 

“Must we prove,” said Spinoza, “ that this 
freedom of thought gives rise to no serious 
inconvenience, and that it is competent to 
keep men, openly diverse in their opinions, 
reciprocally respectful of each other's rights? 
Examples abound, nor need we go far to seek 
them. Let us instance the town of Amster- 
dam, whose considerable growth—an object 
of admiration to other nations—is simply the 
fruit of this freedom. In the midst of this 
flourishing republic, this eminent city, men 
of all nations and of all sects live together 
in most perfect concord; , . and there is 
no sect, however odious, whose adepts, pro- 
vided they do not offend against the rights of 
any, may not meet with public aid and pro- 
tection before the magistrates.” 

Descartes was of the same opinion when he 
came to ask from this country the calm 
essential to his thinking. Later—thanks to 
that noble privilege of a free land so glori- 
ously maintained by your fathers against all 
opponents !—your Holland became the asy- 
lum where the human intellect, sheltered 
from the tyrannies that overspread Europe, 
found air to breathe, a public to comprehend 
it, organs to multiply its voice, then gagged 
elsewhere. 

Deep, assurediy, are the wounds of our age, 


and cruel are its perplexities. It can never 
be with impunity that so many problems 
present themselves all at once before the ele- 
ments for solving them are in our possession. 
It is not we who have shattered that paradise 
of crystal, with its silver and azure gleams, 
by which so many eyes have been ravished 
and consoled. But there it is in fragments ; 
what is shattered is shattered, and never will 
an earnest spirit undertake the puerile task 
of bringing back ignorance destroyed or re- 
storing illusions dispelled. The populations 
of great towns have almost everywhere lost 
faith in the supernatural; were we to sacri- 
fice our convictions and our sincerity in an 
attempt to give it them back, we should not 
succeed. But the supernatural, as formerly 
understood, is not the ideal. 

The cause of the supernatural is com- 
promised, the cause of the ideal is untouched; 
it ever will be. The ideal remains the soul 
of the world, the permanent God, the pri- 
mordial, efficient, and Final Cause of this 
universe. This is the basis of eternal relig- 
ion. We,no more than Spinoza, need, in 
order to adore God, miracles or self-interested 
prayers. So long as there be in the human 
heart one fibre to vibrate at the sound of 
what is true, just and honest; so long as the 
instinctively pure prefer purity to life; so 
long as there be found friends of truth ready 
to sacrifice their repose to science ; friends of 
goodness to devote themselves to useful and 
holy works of mercy; woman-hearts to love 
whatever is worthy, beautiful and pure; 
artists to render it by sound and color and 
inspired accents—so long will God live in us. 
It could only be when egoism, meanness of 
soul, narrowness of mind, indifference to 
knowledge, contempt for human rights, ob- 
livion of what is great and noble, invaded 
the world-—it could only be then that God 
would cease to be in humanity. But far 
from us thoughts like these! 

Our aspirations, our sufferings, our very 
faults and rashness, are the proof that the 
ideal lives in us. Yes, human life is still 
something divine! Our apparent negations 
are often merely the scruples of timid minds 
that fear to overpass the limits of their 
knowledge. They are a worthier homage to 
the Divinity than the hypocritical adoration 
of a spirit of routine. God is still in us; 
believe it. Godisinus! Est Deus in vobis. 

Let us all unite in bending before the great 
and illustrious thinker who, two hundred 
years ago, proved better than any other, both 
by the examples of his life and by the power, 
still fresh and young, of his works, how much 
there is of spiritual joy and holy unction in 
thoughts like these. Let us, with Schleier- 
macher, pay the homage of the best we can 
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do to the ashes of the holy and misunderstood 
Spinoza. 

“ The sublime spirit of the world penetra- 
ted him ; the infinite was his beginning and 
his end; the universal his only and eternal 
love. Living in holy innocence and profound 
humility, he contemplated himself in the 
eternal world, and saw that he, too, was for 
that world a mirror worthy of love. He was 
full of religion and full of the holy spirit; 
and therefore he appears to us solitary and 
unequaled, master in his art, but lifted above 
the profane, without disciples, and without 
right of citizenship anywhere.” 

That right of citizenship you are now 
about tv confer on him. Your monument 
will be the link between his genius and the 
earth. His spirit will brood like a guardian 
angel over the spot where his rapid journey 
among men came to its end. Woe to him 
who, in passing by, should dare to level an 
insult at that gentle and pensive figure! He 
would be punished as all vulgar hearts are 
-punished—by his very vulgarity and his im- 
potence to comprehend the divine. Spinoza, 
meanwhile, from his granite pede:tal shall 


teach to all the way of happiness he himself 


has found; and for ages to come the cnitiva- 
ted man who passes along the Pavilioengragt 
will inwardly say, “ It is hence, perhaps, that 
God has been seen most near !’’— Contempor- 
ary Review. 

sesheiaiailitiaieatas in 

H. H., in the Atlantic. 
THE PENITENTES—MEDIZVAL EUROPE IN 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN VALLEYS. 


—_ ‘‘ Heard of the Penitentes, I sup- 
pose ?” replied our driver with seeming irrele- 
vance. 

“No,” said we, wonderingly. 
they ?” 

“ Well, these cactuses are what they whip 
themselves with. I’ve seen ’em with the 
blood streaming down their backs.” 

It was a feartul tale to hear in the twilight, 
as we jolted along over the road, we and our 
driver apparently the only living creatures in 
the region. On our left hand ran the little 
Cucharas Creek, a dusky line of trees mark- 
ing its course; beyond the creek rose here 
and there low bluffs and plateaus with Mexi- 
can houses upon them—houses built of mud, 
small, square, flat-roofed, and not more than 
six or seven feet high. Surely the native 
Mexican must be first cousin to the mud-spar- 
row! He has improved on his cousin’s style 
of architecture in only one particular, and to 
that he has been driven in self-defense. He 
sometimes joins his houses together in a hol- 
low square, and puts all his windows and 
doors on the inside. When Indians attack 
mud-sparrows’ nests, I daresay the mud-spar- 


“ What are 








rows will do the same thing and leave off 
having front doors. On our left the dusky, 
winding lines of trees and the dark, silent 


hills crowned with the mud plazas; on our 


right the great gray wilderness; in front the 


queer, nasal old vice almost chanting rather 


than telling the tale of the Penitentes—what 


an hour it was! 


It seems that there still exists among the 
Roman Catholic Mexicans of southern Colo- 


rado an order like the old order of the Fla- 
gellants. Every spring, in Easter week, sev- 
eral of the young men belonging to this order 
inflict on themselves dreadful tortures in pub- 


lic. The congregations to which they belong 


gather about them, follow them from house 


to house, and spot to spot, and kneel down 


around them, singing and praying and con- 
tinually exciting their frenzy to a higher 


pitch. Sometimes they have also drums and 


fifes, adding a melancholy and discordant 


music to the harrowing spectacle. The priests 
ostensibly disapprove of these proceedings, 
and never appear in public with the Peniten- 
tes. But the impression among outsiders is 
very strong that they do secretly countenance 
and stimulate them, thinking that the excite- 
ment tends to strengthen the hold of the 
church on the people’s minds. It is incredi-. 
ble that such superstitions can still be alive 
and in force in our country. Some of the 
tortures these poor creatures undergo are al- 
most too terrible to tell. One of the most 
common is to make iu the small of the back 
an arrow-shaped incision ; then fastening into 
each end of a long scarf the prickly cactus 
stems, they scourge themselves with them, 
throwing the scarf ends first over one shoul- 
der, then over the other, each time hitting the 
bleeding wound. The leaves of the yucca or 
“soap weed” are pounded into a pulp and 
made into a vort of sponge; acrid and inflam- 
ing; @ man carries this along in a pail of 
water, and every now and then wets the 
wound with it to increase the pain and the 
flowing of the blood. Almost naked, lashing 
themselves in this way, they run wildly over 
the plains. Their blood drops on the ground 
at every step. A fanatical ecstasy possesses 
them ; they seem to feel no fatigue ; for three 
days and two nights they have been known 
to keep it up without rest. 

Others bind the thick lobes of the prickly 
pear under their arms and on the soles of 
their feet, and run for miles, swinging their 
arms and stamping their feet violently on the 
ground. To one who knows what suffering 
there is from even one of these tiny little 
spines imbedded in the flesh, it seems past be- 
lief that a man could voluntarily endure such 

ain we. 
F Oth ers lie on the thresholds of the churches, 
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and every person who enters the church is 
asked to step with his full weight on their 
bodies. 

Others carry about heavy wooden crosses, 
so heavy that a man can hardly lift them. 
Some crawl on their hands and knees, drag- 
ging the cross. Crowds of women accompany 
them, singing and shouting. When the 

enitent throws himself on the ground, they 
ay the cross on his breast and fall on their 
knees around him and pray ; then they rise 
up, place the cross on his back again, and 
take up the dreadful journey. Now and then 
the band will enter a house and eat a little 
food, which in all good Catholic houses is 
kept ready for them. After a short rest the 
leader gives a signal, and they set out again. 

Last spring. in the eighteen hundred and 
seventy-sixth year of our merciful Lord, four 
of these young men died from the effects of 
their tortures. One of them, after ruaning 
for three days under the cactus scourge, lay 
all Easter night naked upon the threshold of 
a church. Easter morning he was found there 
dead. What a comfort in the thought that the 
old prayer can never cease to ascend, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” . ; ° . . " 

A few miles out of Walsenburg I saw ona 
bare hill to the right of our road a strange 
object which looked as if a vessel had been 
thrown up there ages ago, and had lain 
bleaching till her timbers had slowly fallen 
apart. I never saw cast up on any shorea 
ghastlier, more weather-beaten wreck than 
this seemed I gazed at it with increasing 
perplexity, which our driver observed, and 
following the direction of my eyes, exclaimed, 
* Oh, there they are! Those are the crosses 
the Penitentes carry at Easter. They keep 
’em stacked up here on this hill, and there 
wouldn’t a living creature dare so much as to 
touch one of them nor to go past them with- 
out crossing themselves.’ As we drove near- 
er their semblance to a wrecked vessel les- 
sened, but the symbolic significance of the 
likeness deepened ; there were eleven of them, 
some of them nine or ten feet long; nine 
were lying on the ground, overlapping each 
other, with their gray bars stretching upward ; 
the other two were planted firm and erect in 
the ground. The sight of them gave to the 
narrative of the Penitentes a reality and an 
intensity which nothing else could have done. 
The gaunt and rigid arms seemed lifted in 
appeal, and their motionless silence seemed 
as pregnant with woe as a cry. 


Bap habits are the thistles of the heart, 


and every indulgence of them is a seed from 
which will spring a new crop of weeds. 







THE REVENGE OF RAIN-IN THE-FACE, 


‘In that desolate land and lone, 
Where the Big Horn and Yellowstone 
Roar down their mountain path, 

By their fires the Sioux Chiefs 
Muttered their woes and griefs 
And the menace of their wrath. 


“Revenge!” cried Rain-in-the-Face, 
‘¢ Revenge upon all the race 
Of the white Chief with yellow hair!” 
And the mountains dark and high 
From their crags re-echoed the cry 
Of his anger and despair. 


In the meadow, spreading wide 
By woodland and riverside 
The Indian village stood ; 
All was silent as a dream, 
Save the rushing of the stream 
And the blue-jay in the wood. 


In his war paint and his beads, 

Like a bison among the reeds, 
In ambush the Sitting Bull 

Lay with three thousand braves 

Crouched in the clefts and caves, 
Savage, unmerciful ! 


Into the fatal snare 
The White Chief with yellow hair 
And bis three hundred men 
Dashed headlong sword in hand, 
But of that gallant band 
Not one returned again. 


The sudden darkness of death 
Overwhelmed them like the breath 
And smoke of a furnace fire ; 
By the river’s bank, and between 

The rocks of the ravine, 
They lay in their bloody attire. 


But the foeman fled in the night, 

And Rain-in-tne-Face, in his flight, 
Uplifted high in air 

As a ghastly trophy, bore 

The brave heart, that beat no more, 
Of the White Chief with yellow hair. 


Whose was the right and the wrong? 
Sing it, O funeral song, 

With a voice that i3 full of tears, 
And say that our broken faith 
Wrought all this ruin and scathe, 

In the Year of a Hundred Years. 

—Henry W. Longfellow, in Youth’s Companion. 
Ir I may not, sin-defiled, 
Claim my birthright as a child, 
Suffer it that I to Thee 
As a hired servant be; 
Let the lowliest task be mine, 
Grateful, so the work be Thine. 
If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Let me guide him nearer Thee. 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent; 
Let me be the thing I meant; 
Let me find in Thy employ 
Peace that dearer is than joy. 
Out of self to love be led, 
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And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 


Seem my natural habitude. 
— Whittier. 


sienemnaiiihdihadaamrcilii 
GNEIT—A HERO. 

We extract the following from a late Even- 
ing Bulletin. We do not agree with the pre- 
fatory remarks, for we are constantly re- 
minded of the dangers many are willing to 
encounter for others when accidents and other 
calamities occur, but we are none the less 
impressed with the sacrifice herein recorded 
and the noble nature of the actor.—Ebs. 


Selfishness is the ruling characteristic of 
the human race, and when an heroic deed— 
self-denying to the uttermost—flashes out 
across the dark background of mean motives 
and poor resolves, against which our daily 
lives are relieved, its light irradiates the world 
and for a time at least stirs up the souls of 
men to better things. Such a deed was 
wrought, a fortnight or so ago, by a man 
whom all France now mourns and honors— 
Gneit, an assistant engineer of the frigate la 
Revanche. 

Whilst the Revanche was lying in the bay 
of Villa Franca, with steam up and about to 
depart with the squadron for the Gulf of 
Juan, one of her six boilers suddenly ex- 
ploded. Whether the explosion was the re- 
sult of carelessness on the part of the engi- 
neers, or of a fault in construction, will never 
be known, for every man in the engine room 
was almost instantly killed. The vicinity of the 
engines was clouded immediately upon the ex- 
plosion with a burning vapor, to enter which 
was certain death—death the most exquisitely 
painful. Yet the safety of theship demanded 
that communications between the broken 
boiler and the five others still sound should 
be severed; unless this was done the water 
would fall in each, and all would explode. 
Already eighty men—engineers and sailors 
who had been near the engine room—had 
been scalded by the escaping steam, more 
than twenty dying outright, and of the re- 
mainder the majority being fatally injured. 
It was a question between the life of one man 
and the safety of theship and crew. The of- 
ficers were powerless to order, for the neces- 
sary order would, without a possibility of es- 
cape, involve a sacrifice of human life; and 
even if the command was given, the strictest 
court martial would not be likely to deal 
hardly with any one who refused to obey it. 
The only chance for the salvation of the ship 
and the ship’s company was in a volunteer 
starting up who would die that the rest might 
live; and the man undertaking the work 
would have to be one who understood the ar- 


-be this volunteer. 








rangement of the boilers and could directly 
find his way through the thick cloud of steam 
to the valve that must be turned—who could 
utilize intelligently the few seconds of life 
left in him after he entered the burning atmos- 
phere of the engine room. 

In far less time than is required to make 
the matter plain, Gneit—who was on deck 
when the explosion occurred—had elected to 
Muffling his head and 
hands that he might not too soon succumb, he 
stepped firmly forward to his magnificent 
martyrdom. In a moment the hiss of escap- 
ing steam ceased, and all knew that Gneit 
was dead and that the ship was saved. 

It would be a waste of words to comment 
upon this deed; each man who kas within 
him a spark of mauliness can appreciate for 
himself its splendid valor—and some few we 
believe there will be, who, realizing the grand- 
eur of so ending life, will pray that God in 
His infinite mercy may grant to them the op- 
portunity and may extend to them the needed 


strength to die a like valiant, a like glorious 
death. 





ITEMS. 


Ene.tanp.—The British fleet, which has been 
placed in Besika Bay in order to protect the inter- 
ests of Great Britain, with the additions ordered by 
the Admiralty, will present au aggregate of 24 ves- 
sels, with 150 guns and crew of 7,000 or 8,000 men. 


Tus wool clip of the United States for 1876 was 
about 200,000,000 pounds; of England, Ireland and 
Scotland, about 162,090,000, mostly combing; of 
the Coutinent of Europe, about 463,000,000; of 
Australasia, about 350,000,000; of Buenos Ayres 
and River La Plata, about 207,000,000 pounds, 
These are the principal wool-growing countries of 
the world, and produce 1,382,000,000 out of the 
estimated 1,419,000,009 produced on the entire globe. 
The selling value of the total clip would probably 
aggregate $450,00C,000. Out of fourteen hundred 
and nineteen million pounds of wool (the estimated 
clip) there would be fully a loss of 567,000,000 
pounds in scouring, making the net yield of clean 
wool about 852,000,000 pounds.—Zvening Bulletin. 


German CrEMATION.—It appears to be a fact that 
the German Society for the Introduction of Crema- 
tion, has paid the sum of 15,000 marks to the town 
of Gotha to cover the necessary expenses of erect- 
ing a cremation apparatus. Strict regulations have 
also keen published by the police, ordering the ex- 
amination by competent medical officers of all 
bodies submitted to be burned, so as to prevent 
cremation in all cases where the causes of death 
have not been properly ascertained. In order to 
still further guard against abuse, bodies sent to 
Gotha from abroad are to be subjected to the same 
or even more stringent rules before beiag received 
for the operation. At first no corpse is to be burned 
unless the deceased had expressed a wish to that 
effect, and the relatives have approved. 


Tue Turco-Russian War.—A telegram to Lon- 
don, dated on the 17th inst., reports “that the Rus- 
sians are between Kazanlik and Shipka. 
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“A Vienna telegram says, not 18 but 45 battal- 
ions of Russians have crossed the Balkans. It re 
mains to be seen whether Suleiman Pasha will 
arrive in time to bar their further progress. Sulei- 
man’s force numbers 18,000 or 20,000. He will en- 
deavor to hold the Russians in check to enable 
Osman Pasba from Widdin, and Abaul Kerim from 
Shumla, to fall upon their rear. Abdul Kerim is 
holding himself in readiness to assume the offensive 
at the first convenient opportunity. 

“A private telegram even announces that a battle 
has already begun. Raouf Pasha, who at first be- 
lieved he had repulsed the man body of the Rus- 
sians on the other side of the Balkans, merely drove 
back a small body sent against him as a feint, while 
the bulk of the army passed on behind.” 


One of the most exquisite wonders of the sea is 
called the Opelet, and is about as large as the Ger- 
man aster, looking, indeed, very much like one. 
Imagine a very large douWle aster, with a great 
many long petals of a lignt-green color, glossy as 
satin, and each one tipped-with rose-color. These 
lovely petals do not lie quietly in their places, but 
wave about in the water, while the opelet clings to 
arock. How innocent and lovely it looks on its 
rocky bed. Who would suspect that it would eat 
anything grosser than dew and sunlight? But those 
beautiful waving arms, as you call them, have use 
beside looking pretty. They have to provide for a 
large, open mouth, which is hidden down deep 
among them—so hidden that one can searcely find 
it. Well do they perform their duty, for the instant 
a foolish little fish touches one of the rosy tips he 
is struck with poison as fatal to him as lightning. 
He immediately becomes numb and in a moment 
stops struggling, and then the other arms wrap 
themselves around him, and he is drawn into the 
huge, greedy mouth, and is seen no more. Then 
the lovely arms unclose and wave again in the 
water.— Ex. paper. 


A Sanp Storm.—The sand storm which occurred 
in Rome on the 22d and 23d of last month is thus 
described by a scientist: ‘Many persons were sur- 
prised to see yesterday (22d) the disc of the..sun 
darkened and deprived of its rays to such a degree 
that it appeared like a silver-green moon. The 


phenomenon is not rare. It is produced every time 
that the light sand coming from the African deserts 
floats ina considerable quantity in our atmosphere. 
In fact, last evening and this morning (22d and 23d) 
there could be found on tbe grass and leaves of 
vegetables a great deal of light sand; it formed 
little irregular heaps on these lraves, and had been 
left by the sandy rain that fell yesterday. This 
morning we went early to the telegraph office, and, 
thanks to the courtesy of the employees, we learned 
that also at Naples there bad been this same sandy 
fug, or mist; but only an eruption of mediocre im- 
portance at Vesuvius, and in the city not any rain 
of cinders or ashes. The dust gathered this morn- 
ing (23d) at the Observatory in the dishes that are 
carefully cleaned and kept for such experiments, is 
of a reddish brick color, a color common to the 
desert sands; and besides this we found mixed with 
it filaments and granules of vegetable pollen.”— 
Signed, P. A. Secchi. 


NOTICES. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Eighth month 7th, 1877, at 10 A. M., in the Valley 
Meeting-house. Special arrangements have been 
made to convey Friends, on that day, to Ellwood 
Thomas’ lane, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the meeting-house. 

Trains leave the Reading Depot, Thirteenth and 
Callowhill streets, at 74 o’clock A. M., on Third- 
day. 

Members of the Select Meetiog will take the one 
o’clock P. M. train on Second-day, from the same 
depot, for Port Kennedy, where Friends will meet 
them. 

The return train will leave for the city about five 
o’clock P. M. on Third-day afternoon. Tickets good 
both going and returning on Second- and Third- 
days, will be issued at sixty-five cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1878. 


Any needed corrections as to times of holding 
meetings, names and addresses of correspondents, 
etc., etc., should be forwarded at once to Jos. M. 
Truman, Jr., 717 Willow street, Phila. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 21st, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 










PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 

















ae Waeat was excited and advanced 5c. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., | under a large falling off in the receipts. 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. — Commission Merchants, 248 No. | Sales of 19,000 bushels at $l 65 for red 

EE cciateernsantemeptesienees 105144 @10534 Delaware avenue. und amber, $1 53 to $1 60 for red, $1 4014 
State 6s 3d series...........0000 1104%@ | Subject to Market fluctuations. for No. 2 Western red and $1 46 for 
City 68 Old.........4 es +000 LOT @ Butter, Prints, perl. 22@ 24|damp and tough lots. Corn rose a 
City 63 NOW......00.c000 sesseeeee 112 @112% Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 16@ 18 | point or two and was excited. Sales of 
Allegheny Val income 7s..... 43 @ 48% South Ohio & Ind... “ 14@ = 15/ 11,000 bushels at 70 to 72 c. for yellow, 
Pennacm GS Corseeseeerseseneenre 924@ N. Y. State Firxins, “ 19@ ~ 20| 70 to 72 ¢. for mixed and 63 to 64 c. for 
West Penna 68..........eseeseer i7 @ Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 16@ 17) sail. Oats advanced 2 to 3 c., and about 
Reading mrc 7s sseeenerseneeecs 48 @ Western, extra...........00 14@ _ =15 | 6,000 bushels were taken at 45 to 48 c. 
West Jersey R R és pepesnennante 103 @ Poultry—Chickens, per lb. 15@ 16 | for white and 43 for mixed. 

-« © Fhe 103 @ Spring 16@ 17| ‘The receipts yesterday were: 
Oil Creek Ist mtg 7s........... 85 @ DAG PB cvivcescecestcesnees CU ee 
Lehigh Nav 6s ’84....... 102 @ Lard, prime 10@ 1134 | Wheat, bush eo 

* = gin. --- L024@ Live Calves, prime milch Corn, - 
North Penna R R......... + 404@ OP i asssenudthbeivicesicnesenenses 6@ 7% | Oats, ” 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 30 @ 30% , Live Cattle.... 4@ 6 
Reading Railroad.............. 12 @ 121% | Prime Sheep 4“@ 6 Hay anpD Straw Market.—Duriog the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 3434@ 3514 Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 0U@ 4 00 | Past week there were weighed and sold 
Little Schuy/kill R R........ 38 @ Potatoes, new, extra,per bbl 1 75@ 2 00 | 270 loads of hay and 51 loads of straw 
Minehili Railroad............... 43 @ “ “medium........ 1 00@ ] 25 | at the Farmers’ Market, at an average 
Philada & Trenton R R....... 107 Peas, por barrel......cccccscessces 1 25@ 1 50 | Price of: Prime Timothy, $1 25@$1 35; 
United k Rs of N Jersey....13014@13114 | Cabbage, per bbl....... weve 40@ 65 | Mixed, 60 c. @$1 00; Straw, 60@70 cents 
Germantown Pass R R........ 43 @ Tomatoes, per crate w. 50@ 65 | Per 100 Ibs 
Girard Nat Bank.........00000 60 @ Peaches, per Crate............00 1 00@ 250! Tae strike onthe leading railroads is 
Mechanics’ Nat Bk...... ..... 100 @ Blackberries, per bucket..... 25@ 30 | causing serious loss toshippers. Peach 
Commercial Nat Bank coosensss 60 @ Whortleberries, a, 50@  60|dealers are finding their shipments 
Manufacturers Nat Bk........ 27 @ Apples, per basket ...........+ 40@ 50 | blockaded at Philadelphia, and the mar- 
Ins. Co. North America ..... 29K%@ Cheese, N Y Factory, perlb. 9@ 9% | ket is overstocked, at ruinous prices to 
Fire Association. ..cccccceeeeeeeee 290 @ Western full cream...... 8% | the growers. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ANCHORED 


AT OAK HALL. 


SC AND MARKET 





STILL TO BE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CLOTHING. 


> ++ << -+ 2 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


IN THE OLD PLACE AT THE OLD TRADE. 


——~> ++ <m -+ 


All the best talent, experience and advantages we 
can command, continued atOAK HALL, to produce the 
BEST and CHEAPEST CLOTHING for man and boy. 


For sixteen years we have lived at the old corner of 
SIXTH and MARKET, and the business done there has 
been so satisfactory to the public and ourselves, that we 
have decided not to change or move the Clothing 
business away. The people likethe place and weliketo 
please the people, and we believe that we can do it 
better than ever at the old place. 


The sales of the past year far surpassed anything 
we ever dreamed of,and this puts it in our power to 
start the Spring of 1877 with a STILL LOWER SCALE 
OF PRICES, and a class of goods soexcellent that we are 
not afraid to follow each sale with our warrantee, or 
receive back the goods unworn and hand over to the 
customer the money paid. 


The store has been largely refitted, and there never 
was such a splendid stock of Men’s,Boys’ and Children’s 
clothing under the roof, nor were we ever able to sell so 
cheaply. Our word for it, and we are your friends of 


sixteen years. 
WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 


THE OLD PLACE, i 
6th & Market, PHILADELPHIA. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


This cut represents the Trade-Mark that will be found upon the arm of every 
GENUINE SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 


The name of “The Singer Manufacturing Company” is also printed on the top of the arm; 
all others not bearing this trade-mark and name are worthless imitations. Beware o 

them. Buy only of our regular agents. The Singer has for years been the great popular 
machine, and more of them are sold than of ell others put together- Last Year its sales 
amounted to 262,316 machines. It was also the seating machine at the Centennial, and 
carried off more honors than any other, having received four awards and a resolution of 
We thanks from the Centennial authorities, and a “Scroll of honor” from the ladies connected 
with the Women’s Department of the Exhibition. The Singer, leading its competitors in 
everything else, led them also in reducing prices, by placing the machine that formerly 


FRIENDS 




































































































































































































































oversee’ THIRTY DOLLARS 


and making a like reduction on all other styles. Having skilled agents only to sell our 

machines, purchasers may be sure of getting proper instructions, and are guaranteed sat- 

isfaction in every particular. Send for circular. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
THE SINGER MFG. CO., Philadelphia Office, 1106 Chestnut Street. 





WANTED—INDIAN AGENT. 


On or before the First of Tenth month next, a 
Friend to act as Indian Agent at the Otoe Agency, 
Nebraska. He should be interested in the Indian 
cause, have good executive ability, and acquainted 
with keeping accounts. Applications to be made 
in writing to 

JOHN SAUNDERS, 
AMOS J. PEASLEE, and 
SAMUEL JEANES, 


Care of Friends’. Book Association, 


WANTED. 


In a Cloth Store, a boy 16 or 17 years of age, of 
good capacity, industrious and willing to make 
make himself useful in every way. To such, an 
opportunity to learn the business will be afforded. 
No others need apply. Salary, first year, $150. 


WM. W. BIDDLE, 
N. W. Gor. Second and Market Street. 





UPILS WANTED.—PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Thorough training in College, preparatory and 
advanced classics. Will begin at once, or engage 
for coming school year. Good references. Address 
ALONZO BROWN, 
Care of John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila. 





ANDSOME ROOMS, WITH BOARD, IN A 


No. 706 Arch Street, Phiiadelphia. 
—$$<<——————=_| 


| L. & R. L. TYSON, 


| No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple trimmings, dress linings, gloves, &c., Ber- 
lin zephyr’s and yarns, also fine knit goods in great. 
variety. Book muslins, tarletans, grenadine, silk 
and cotton blondes and book muslin handkerchiefs. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St, 








E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 

Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 

$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 

by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 

country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 

ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 

INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHANDELIERS 





Friends’ family. Calloraddress  L. R., And or — 
111 North 16th Street, Phila. aoe anak on 


7 ANTED.—A FEW SMALL CHILDREN TO 
board and educate, in a Friends’ family. 

Also a few taken as summer boarders during vaca- 
tion. Home care and comforts. Terms moderate. 


Address MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks co., Pa. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER DESIRES A PO- 

sition for the coming year, in a graded school. 

Is willing to take whole charge of a small number 
of pupils. Good references. Address L.R K., 

Box No. 6. _ Bristol, Bucks Co , Penna. 


PLAIN COATS 
Made at Reasonable Prices. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 





PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURNRAWN CH 


(FIRE.) 


512 §. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orderby Mail will receive attention. 
“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 











Sia at 
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New Goods and New Pricegs!} WOODSTOWN ACADEMY, 


Silk Challies at 50 cents; worth 75 cents. 

One lot of mixed mohairs at 44 cents; worth 6214 cents. 
Small Plaid Mohairs, 3714 cents. 

One Lot Mixed Madonnas, 37144; worth 50 cents. 

Brown Silk-faced Mohairs, very fine, $1.25. 

Cashmere DeBeges, double width, $1.00. 

Four Lots Neat Figured Matalasse, 25 cents. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks. 

Black Silks, 87, $1.00 and $1 1234. 

Bound Thibet Shawls, Long and Square, Choice Shades. 
Silk Blonde, Cap Crepe and Book Muslin. 

Plain Silk Hand-made Mitts. 

Hair Cloth and White and Colored Moreen for Skirting. 
Gloves, Stockings, etc.. in variety. 

Dark Brown all Wool Hernani, 50 cents. 

Black Hernani’s, all prices. 

Lawns, for Friends’. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 


(Successor to JOHN H. STOKES), 
S. W. Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


COOKING FOR AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS. 
MAEING THE MOST OF COMMON MATERIAL. 
BY ANNA GRISCOM. 


This book contains only PRACTICAL RECEIPTS. The 
nice cooking of vegetables is made a specialty. A great 
variety of simple and other desserts, Breakfast Cakes and 
Dishes, Sweet Cakes, &c., &c., make it desirable. Subscrip- 
tions solicited. 

Price per Volume, bound in Cloth..........0sscssecseee pecccncees $1.25 
Price per Volume, bound in Sheep.............sssesessesssseeeees 1.35 
Addres8 ANNA GRISCOM, 
No. 523 Elm Street, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


says: ‘‘I tuke great pleasure in recommending to 
parents the Academy of Swithin C Shortlidge.” 

This Academy for Young Men and Boys is 12 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. $260 a school 
year for Boarding, Washing, Gas, Schooling Books, 
&c. Payable Quarterly. No extra charges. Open 
allsummer. Students admitted at anytime. Spe- 
cial individual and class instruction for advanced 
and backward pupils. Ten instructors, two gradu- 
ates of Yale College. For picture of building, gym- 
nagium and circular, address 


; SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 


(Havard University, A. M.,) Media, Pa. 
Media has seven churches and a temperance charter. 








CHANGE OF LOCATION! 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA, 


This institution will commence its fall and winter 
session in new and improved buildings, in the 
vicinity of West Chester, Penna. on the 24th of 
Ninth month next. The instruction is thorough 
and extended. Diplomas are granted to pupils who 
pursue a full course of study. Terms, including 
Board, Tuition, use of Books, etc., $175 per school 
year. Catalogues sent on application. Address the 
principal until Eighth month 10th, at Ercildoun 
Chester county, Penna., after that time at West 
Chester, Penna. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal. 





HOME SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Thorough instruction, fine location, good elass of patrons, 
home comforts and moderate rates. Preparation of teach- 
ers and careful training of young pupils specialties. Full 
course of lectures. Satisfaction guaranteed to good _—_ 
For catalogues, address A. C. NORRIS, A. M., 

Woodstown, N. J. 


THE WESTMINSTER. 


Cor. of PACIFIC & KENTUCKY Avs. 
Atlantic City. 


Near the HOT BATHS. Ocean View from 20 Rooms, 
OPENS SIXTH MONTH 20th, 1877. 
W. A. Mitowe xt, Supt. 


-SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,- 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends, gives to both sexes alike 
full classical and scientific courses for completing 
which the usual degrees are conferred. Total ex- 
penses, including tuition, board, washing, use of 
books, etc., $350 a year. No exTRA cHARGES. For 
catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses of 
study, etc., Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore College, Delaware co., Pa, 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


FCR BOTH SEXES. 


Near Springboro, Warren Countv, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household duties— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogue. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St. Phila. 


7 ANTED—A THOROUGH and EXPERIENCED 
Teacher to take charge of Friends’ School 
at Middletown. A Friend preferred. 
Address J. W. GILLAM, 
Langhorne, Bucks Ce., Pa. 





M. H. Mircuett, Prop. 
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CEDAR COTTACE, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 


Pleasant and desirable accommodations. 
M. R. CHANDLEE. 


J. WM. HUTCHINSON. R. H. HUTCHINSON. 


Late of Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


“RUSCOMBE COTTAGE, \FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


PACIFIC and NEW YORK AVENUES, 
ATLANTIC CITY, 
Near Hot Baths. 
Fine Ocean View. 
This Cottage is now open for the reception of guests. 


L. R. WARRINGTON, 


FLORENCE OIL STOVE! 


FOR SUMMER COOKINC. 


The Best, Safest and | Costs less than two cts 
most Economical. per hour for fuel. 
NO UNNECESSARY HEAT! NO ODOR!! 


Send for circular and price-list to WILSON & MILLER, 
General Agents, Keystone Slate Mantel Works, No 1210 
Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Frruitire Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


i” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done, 


REFRIGERATOR 
OPENING. 


Most extensive Variety ever shown. Forty dif- 
ferent samples in line. Each Variety shown in 
operation, from which all may be suited. Prices 
reduced to suit the times. Full directions with 
each article. Descriptive Catalogue sent to 
any address 


E. 8. FARSON, 220 & 222 DOCK ST., 


(Below Walnut Street), 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made for the 
Laundry and General House Use. 
— —— SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 

Ts & g For sale by all leading Grocers. 
he is MADE ONLY BY 


F MicKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

S§. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 

No. 26 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A. 














No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 


——____ + +e 
Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1205S. 11th St., Phila. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


No. 106 Market Street: 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple trimmings, dress linings, gloves, &c., Ber- 
lin zephyr’s and yarns, also fine knit goods in great 
variety. Book muslins, tarletans, grenadine, silk 
and cotton blondes and book muslin handkerchiefs. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R, RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 








THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1116 Citron St. 


